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PERCEPTUAL CONSTANCY AND THE PROBLEM OF 
MOTIVATION 


ROBERT B. MACLEOD 
Cornell University 

Ir we ask the hypothetical man-in-the-street what psychology is all about, 
he is as likely as not to say that psychology tries to explain why people 
do what they do. In other words, it is the problem of motivation which to 
him seems to be the central problem of psychology. And one is inclined 
to agree with him. The problem of behaviour dynamics is steadily 
assuming a more and more important position in psychological research. 
Yet when our man-in-the-street picks up a psychological text-book or 
visits a university course in psychology he finds himself plunged into a 
discussion of problems which to him seem utterly irrelevant: the per- 
ception of space, time, and movement; the laws of colour fusion; the . 
differential sensitivity of the skin to warmth, cold, pain, pressure, and so 
forth. These, he says, are problems of physics and physiology. They are 
all very interesting, but why should we waste our time on them? Anyone 
who has taught psychology to elementary students is familiar with the 
question. It seems almost paradoxical that the problems which filled the 
journals and text-books of fifty years ago, the very researches which won 
for psychology its position as a science, should now be so lightly dis- 
missed as unrelated to its real subject-matter. 

There are, it would seem, three ways of dealing with the situation. 
(1) We may accept the verdict of the man-in-the-street, and simply 
banish the bulk of our traditional experimental psychology, a solution 
which many of our students would welcome. (2) We may retain the 
traditional content of psychology, admitting that it is irrelevant, but 
insisting that it has disciplinary value. This, one fears, is the most common 
solution, although frequently we are not even honest enough to admit the 
irrelevancy. (3) We may rediscover the basic problems which gave rise 
to traditional experimental psychology, and by re-examining them in 
the light of the contemporary dynamic approach, revitalize the traditional 
content. It goes without saying that the third solution is the one favoured 
here. The work of the experimental pioneers is worth studying, not 
merely because it is respected tradition, or because it can be interesting, 
but because it is absolutely fundamental to a sound and constructive 
study of man. We can have no adequate psychology of motivation with- 
out a secure grounding in the psychology of perception. The writer 
proposes to examine briefly one set of perceptual phenomena which have 
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now come to be regarded as classic, and to try to show how the principles - 
which underlie them are basic to an understanding of human motivation. 

It is a fact of common observation, now well buttressed by experi- 
mental findings, that the properties of perceived objects (phenomenal 
properties ) ‘do not change in exact correspondence with every change in 
the intensity and distribution of incoming stimuli. In other words, the 
phenomenal object tends within very wide limits to remain constant 
with respect to its essential characteristics in spite of changes in stimulus 
conditions. It behaves as though it resisted change. This has come to be 
known as the principle of phenomenal constancy. The best examples 
come from vision. A white object continues to be seen as white 
even when the general illumination is drastically reduced. To quote 
the classic example, a piece of white chalk in shadow and a piece of 
coal in sunlight will continue to be seen respectively as white and black, 
even though the coal may actually be reflecting more light than the 
chalk. A round object or a square object will be seen as round or square 
even when it has been tipped in such a way that the retinal images are 
respectively elliptoid or trapezoid. A vertical object remains phenomenally 
vertical even when a tilting of the head displaces it with reference to 
the vertical axis of the retinal field. Objects do not appear to jump about 
in space with every movement of the eyes; they remain constant in 
position. Nor do they change in phenomenal size when they approach 
or recede from the eye. There are constancy phenomena in audition, 
the constancy of phenomenal loudness in spite of changes in stimulus 
intensity; in kinaesthesis, the constancy of phenomenal weight; and 
there is even a measurable constancy of temperature. 

Phenomenal constancy was recognized as an experimental problem by 
Helmholtz (6), was experimentally investigated by Hering (7), and 
has been the focus of systematic research since the pioneer study by 
Katz (8) in 1911. Out of the great mass of fact and hypothesis which one 
finds in the literature one can formulate a few broad propositions which 
are relevant to the present discussion. (1) The principle of phenomenal 
constancy is fundamental to an understanding of the structure and 
organization of perceptual experience. It is not a curiosity to be “ex- 
plained away” but an essential fact to be “explained.” (2) Whether this 
explanation will ultimately be in terms of a set of inherited mechanisms 
(nativism ), or in terms of principles of learning which have not yet been 
formulated (empiricism), or in terms of both, or in terms of an entirely 
different theory of psychological development, the processes underlying 
phenomenal constancy are irresistible. The available studies suggest 
that they are present in all human beings, at all stages of growth at which 
observations can be made, and in all animals with an articulated per- 
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ceptual system. (3) Constancy phenomena are most evident in those 
sense-modalities in which object-perception is most richly organized. 
Hence the prominence of the visual constancies. (4) Within any given 
sense-modality it is possible to specify conditions which favour phenome- 
nal constancy and conditions which militate against phenomenal con- 
stancy. Without exception these are the conditions which govern the 
ease or difficulty with which objects as such are perceived as organized 
and segregated within their perceptual contexts, for example, the per- 
ceptibility of illumination as such in brightness constancy, and the per- 
ception of the spatial framework in the constancy of size, shape, and 
position. (5) Consequently the problem of explaining phenomenal con- 
stancy becomes in the last analysis the] problem of explaining how it is 
that objects can become present to the individual as independent, segre- 
gated, and meaningfully organized structures 

The theoretical interpretation of the constancies has been marked in 
recent years by \two general types of emphasis} One, which I shall call 
~ functional-biological, has been advanced best by \Brunswik| (2, 3) 
and by Thouless (16), and has been echoed by ‘Woodworth (17). The 
other, the} field-theoretical,' is represented, for instance, by Katz (8), 
Koffka (9), and Gelb (5). They are not wholly incompatible with each 
other, and much can be said for both. From a functional-biological point 
of view one can conceive of the jorganism as constantly attempting to 
adjust itself to a real world} The! real world) is, in fact, a world /of 
invariant relationships. It.is organized stably in space and time. It con- 
tains real objects with invariant properties, related to each other in a 
way which is independent of perception. Thé knowledge of these objects 
is mediated by stimulus processes which are more variable than are the 
object-properties which give rise to them) Thus the physical analogue of 
brightness is the reflective index of a surface. This is an invariant. Unless 
a surface is structurally changed it will always reflect the same pro- 
portion of incident light. The amount of light it reflects, however, depends 
on the amount of incident light, and this, under ordinary circumstances, 
is highly variable. If perceived brightness were co-ordinated directly to 
the amount of light reflected into the eye, we could no longer recognize 
objects on the basis of their brightness. Similarlyj if size and shape were 
perceived solely in terms of the fluctuating sizes and shapes of retinal 
images, our ability to recognize objects would be still further impaired} 
If it were not for the constancy mechanisms, in fact, we would find our- 
~ Selves in a state of utter chaos/ incapable of recognizing objects, so 
seriously maladjusted that we could not survive. 

If we hold to the language of adjustment and maladjustment we 
might consequently assume that, through biological evolution or through 
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individual learning, \the organism has developed certain mechanisms or 
behavioural devices which serve to discount variations in illumination, 
retinal size, and so on, and maintain a direct co-ordination of perceptual 
experience to the properties of the real world. A crude analogy might be 
that of an automatic rectifier, a thermostat, or some similar device which 
is set to maintain a constancy of speed or direction in spite of variable 
conditions. Thouless (16) called this corrective or adjustive process a 
“phenomenal regression to the ‘real’ object,” implying thereby that our 
percepts represent a kind of compromise between the characteristics of 
the stimuli and the characteristics of the real world! One might label this 
a quasi-teleological point of view, because, although it does not postulate 
any explicit or implicit purpose in the organism, it imposes on the de- 
scription of experience a set of norms or reference points (in this case 
the properties of the real world) which are external both to experience 
itself and to the observable physiological processes. Such a quasi-teleo- 
logical interpretation may or may not be sound. It is certainly an appeal- 
ing, and frequently useful, way in which perception can be linked with 
other so-called adjustive processes of the organism. In essence, however, 
it involves the explanation of a process in terms of an outcome, and of 
this we should be chary. 

When we adopt a field-theoretical point of view we disregard tempo- 
rarily any question of the correspondence or lack of correspondence of 
perception to the postulated real world. We assume, rather, that every 
percept is a valid outcome of the conditions which underlie it, and we 
try to determine what those conditions are. From this point of view we 
are just as much interested in phenomenal inconstancy as in phenomenal 
constancy, for we are trying to get at the laws which govern perceptual 
organization in all its forms. As a matter of fact, the experiments on the 
constancies have not been affected particularly by the overall point of 
view, except insofar as a field-theoretical approach has permitted a 
broadening of the range of the problems studied. It has been possible to 
demonstrate, for instance, that changes in brightness strictly similar to 
those of brightness constancy can be produced through a variation in 
the gradient of the contour surrounding a figure, without any change in 
illumination whatsoever (12). This would suggest that the essential 
conditions of brightness constancy may eventually be stated without 
reference to normal and anomalous illuminations. 

It is not necessary, however, to burden the reader with details of 
experiments. What seems to be theoretically important is this. When we 
view the constancy phenomena as problems of field organization, we find 
certain common characteristics which invite a generalization.’ When a 
change is introduced into the perceptual field) a change in illumination 
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or in position or orientation of objects,| that change affects the whole 
field; but it does not affect all components of the field in the same way. 
The effect is differential, most of it being absorbed by the least stable 
components. As twilight descends we see the white house across the 
street as white, but progressively obscured by darkness. The man walking 
down the street does not grow perceptibly smaller unless conditions are 
such that we cannot perceive the increasing distancef Phenomenal con- 
stancy does not mean lack of response to change; it means differential 
response to change.|Helmholtz spoke of a Spaltung der Empfindung, a 
splitting of sensation. We do not need such a concept now, but it is a 
suggestive figure of speech. Our problem is:/what governs the way in 
which the effects of change are distributed in the perceptual field?! 

A first approximation to an answer lies in the concept of system. A 
system is difficult to define, but it is easy to recognize some of its char- 
acteristics. |A system possesses boundaries which segregate it from the 
rest of its field; it is cohesive in the sense that it resists encroachment 
from without; it maintains some sort of equilibrium within its boundaries; 
it functions as a unit in a causal context, acting and being acted upon as 
a system; its parts bear a relationship to the system which is different 
from their relationship to that which is outside the system; and so forth. 
Systems may vary with respect to strength, stability, and complexity of 
organization. We are all familiar with the systems of physical science. 
Atoms and molecules are systems in this sense; so are water-drops and 
tornadoes. We are also familiar with biological systems, which may be 
single cells or clusters of highly differentiated cells which function to- 
gether as units. The complex system which we call the organism contains 
a multitude of dependent sub-systems, like the central nervous system, 
the respiratory system, and the circulatory system. All possess to a greater 
or lesser degree the characteristics of boundedness, cohesiveness, and 
capacity for self-regulation. Are we justified in assuming that the concept 
of system, which is so basic to physical and biological science, can also 
be applied to the psychological field? The present thesis is that it can 
and must. 

What we learn from the study of the constancies justifies us in con- 
sidering the perceptual object as a system) the strict sense of the word. 
It is bounded, segregated, acts and reacts as a unit, and defends its 


‘integrity against forces from without. When change is introduced into 


the field, it absorbs those effects which are consistent with its own 
structure and refers the rest to the less strongly structured components 
of the field {It may interact with related objects as a part of a superordi- 
nate system, and the nature of that interaction is regulated by the 
properties of the superordinate system. When subjected to stress it may 
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finally disintegrate and lose its identity. All this can be established with- 
out the aid of any quasi-teleological constructs. 

It may be argued that the concept of system is derived from the 
analysis of physical processes and may not properly be applied on the 
phenomenal level. This objection is raised by those who find the objects 
and events of everyday experience less impressive than the inferred 
entities and processes of the physical world. To the writer it appears 
irrelevant. If we find it troublesome, however, we can always take 
refuge in the doctrine of isomorphism (10). For every object, event, and 
relationship in the phenomenal world there must be a corresponding 
structure or process in the body substrate. Although this cannot yet be 
demonstrated, it is easier to assume that in the brain field there is a 
systematic organization corresponding to the systems that we observe in 
behaviour than it is to assume the contrary. But is it necessary? In our 
present state of ignorance the introduction of physical postulates be- 
comes a hindrance as soon as we begin to study psychological phenomena 
of even moderate complexity. The fact remains that we can study the 
behaviour of the perceptual object just as validly as we can study the 
behaviour of the rat or the electron, and we find that it behaves in a 
systematic way. 

And now for the transition to the psychology of motivation. Have we 
anything more than an \analogy between systematic self-regulation in the 
perceptual field and the obviously similar processes of motivation? The 
evidence is fairly compelling. Of the many stimulating developments in 

recent physiology some of the most suggestive have been the studies of 
homeostasis (4). Here we have beautiful examples of the organism’s 
capacity for systematic self-regulation, Both the organism as a whole and 
the delicately balanced sub-systems of the organism adjust themselves 
automatically so as to maintain, not an equilibrium in the static sense of 
the term, but an optimum condition of body-temperature, fluid-content, 
blood-sugar concentration, calcium and phosphorous supply, and so on. 
Walter B. Cannon may have been a little poetic in referring to homeo- 
stasis as the “wisdom of the body,” but the term is at least suggestive. The 
studies of homeostasis show how, when a deficiency cannot be met 
readily by means of the resources of the body, a craving is generated 
which persists until, through behaviour, the optimum condition is re- 
stored. Here we have the|basis for an understanding of some of our most 
elementary forms of motivation, But we have also the basis for a 
redefinition of the concept of need. |A need is generated when a self- 
regulating system is disrupted. Its strength and the character of its di- 
rectedness are determined by the character of the system and by the 
nature of the disruption. A self-sufficient system will generate no needs. 
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If we take this argument seriously, we may discard as artifacts the con- 
ventional lists of primary organismic needs, and possibly all other inven- 
tories of fundamental needs as well. 

‘Physiological homeostasis can account for the generation of some 
needs, /but it does not follow that it will account for the generation of 
all needs. It would be pushing the physiological hypothesis to a ridiculous 
extreme if we were to insist that there must be a biochemical deficiency 
initiating every wish, ambition, hope, and inclination. Yet these are the 
stuff of which the motivation of real life is constituted. Under some cir- 
cumstances I need friendship or need to catch a train just as truly as 
under other circumstances I may need water or calcium. Whence do 
these needs come, if not from the disruption of a physiological system? 
-It has always been clear to everyone but the psychologist that these are 
needs of the self. And even the psychologist, goaded and shamed by the 
psychoanalyst, is beginning to concede reluctantly that whatever is 
denoted by the word “self” may have some reality. Once we free our- 
selves of the compulsion to explain away the facts of direct experience 
by reducing them to atoms or tracing them back to non-observable 
origins we realize that the self is just as compelling, just as inescapable 

a datum, as is the perceptual object. When “I need friendship” it is the 
“I” that has the need. If we analyse away the “I” we lose the meaning 
of the motivation, just as when we analyse away the perceptual object 
we lose the meaning of perception. 

There is thus a ‘whole field for psychological study which centres 
~ about the fact of the self as a phenomenal datum, and which invites the 
same kind of rigorous experimental investigation as that which has been 
devoted to the objective components of perception} How little we have 
to begin with we can see from a glance at the invaluable but disappoint- 
ing book by Sherif and Cantril (15). Years of careful experimentation 
have led to the conclusion that the perceptual object in the perceptual 
field behaves as a natural system. It would seem reasonable to assume 
that the self, if we accept it as a fact co-ordinate with the perceptual 
object, should also behave as a natural system. If so, it should be in 
some determinable sense segregated from other parts of the field by 
boundaries, it should be cohesive, it should interact with other parts 
of the field in such a way as to maintain its integrity, and, if it is like 
the self-regulative systems which secure physiological homeostasis, it 
should, when disrupted, generate needs which are appropriate to its 
own optimum condition. 

Certainly the evidence is appealing. What we know of the self. sug- 

gests that it behaves like a natural system. We do everything possible 

to maintain our self-respect. We withdraw from threats; we reject sug- 
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gestions that are incompatible with ourselves; we blame others for any- 
thing that goes wrong; and we yearn for the things with which the 
immediate situation does not provide us. | Rationalization, projection, 
regression and the other so-called mechanisms of ego-defence, certainly 
look like ways in which the self-system operates to maintain an optimum 
condition, But this evidence is still on the level of the chalk and the coal 
in the constancy experiments, a set of suggestive observations which 
should be merely a preliminary to refined experimentation. We still lack 
the answers to some of the most elementary questions. What sets the 
boundaries of selfhood? What segregates it from the rest of the field? 
To what extent is it identical with the body-percept? Is it a single system? 
Or a set of overlapping systems, as in Lewin’s diagrams? Or merely the 
common reference point of a cluster of attitudes, as Sherif and Cantril 
suggest? Or is there something unique in selfhood which is incompatible 
with the concept of natural system (11)? These are questions which in 
the past we have tried to settle by dispute. We now have the theoretical 
equipment for an experimental approach. 

Thus far the problems of phenomenal constancy and of motivation 
have been discussed as parallel problems. Let us now, very briefly, try 
to bring them together, If we conceive of the self as a natural system, 
capable of generating its own needs, we run the risk of concluding that 
the self is the point of origin of all motivation, that every act springs 
from a disequilibrium within the self. Quite apart from the fact that the 
physiologically generated needs are not creations of the self, it is clear 
that this is a serious oversimplification. Let us consider a very simple 
and crude example. I see a book; I want it. I am here; the book is there; 
and there is a special relationship between my self and the book. My self 
will not attain its optimum state until there has been an appropriate 
change in the condition of the book. One might say that a disruption of 
the self-system has generated a need, and that the character of that 
disruption has dictated the kind of object which will meet that need. 
The book is, as it were, filling a gap in the self. But what of the book? 
I approach it; it does not grow larger. I turn it around; it does not change 
its shape. I move my eyes across the page; it does not jump back and 
forth with each eye-movement. The book remains solid and stable; 
the adjustments are being made by me, The self is, as it were, accom- 
modating itself to the object. In this case it is the phenomenal object 
which is behaving as the self-regulating system, maintaining its integrity, 
resisting change.’ 


1This example is weak in that the phenomenal self and the organism are not 
adequately differentiated. Eye-movements, for instance, are adjustments of the 
organism, but not necessarily of the self. 
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Thus we can see that, jn a typical self-object situation, it may be the 
object and not the self which is the dictator of the way in which the 
effects of change will be distributed} The psychology of perception is 
full of such examples; for instance, the absorption by the self of move- 
ment introduced into the field (14). The train on the next track begins 
to move; but we feel the movement in ourselves. Similarly, in the more 
dynamic situations which we call motivational, the self is not always 
master of its fate. We are guided by an ideal, repelled by a threat, lured 
by the beautiful maiden with the new look.| If we try to envisage all 
motivation as self-generated] we are doing violence to some of the more 
obvious facts of observation. The vectors may emerge from the object just 
as validly as from the self The self may be remodelled to meet the 
demands of the object just as truly as the object may be reshaped to fit 
the needs of the self. 

If self and object can be thought of as mutually adjustive systems, 
might we not argue that when they interact they do so as parts of a 
superordinate system? And might we not argue further that such self- 
object systems (or, to use a still more horrible jargon, systems polarized 
in the dimension of subjectivity-objectivity (13) ) are in essence what we 
mean by motives? After all, the motives that we are familiar with, our 
interests, our loves, our ambitions, are not disembodied needs of the 
self. They are ways in which the self is oriented toward the not-self. Are 
we justified in referring to these as systems? If so, they must stand the 
test of the criteria we have already listed: segregation, self-regulation, 
and so on. G. W. Allport (1), using a different jargon, has argued that 
we are justified in doing so, and that motivation can be thought of in 
terms of interlocking, relatively autonomous systems. The evidence is not 
yet conclusive, but the hypothesis seems to fit most of the available facts. 

To sum up: we have seen from the studies of phenomenal constancy 
that the perceptual object displays the characteristics of a natural system, 
and from the studies of homeostasis we have seen that at least some of 
our physiologically initiated motivation conforms to the same laws. It 
has been suggested that the self may likewise be considered a natural 
system, and that the concept of system may be carried over to the com- 
plex interactions between self and object which we call motives. The 
problems of phenomenal constancy are not yet solved, but we have a 
wealth of facts and we know where we are going. What we need to 
study now is the self in all its ramifications. If the hypotheses outlined 
here are correct, we shall demonstrate not merely that perception and 
motivation are governed by parallel laws, but that the laws of perception 
and the laws of motivation are the same. 
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GUIDANCE AND SOME RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORY? 


NICHOLAS HOBBS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Ir is a common observation that current practices in any field of applied 
science reflect theoretical formulations developed in laboratories which 
are concerned with knowledge for its own sake. Those of us who are in 
practice as guidance workers, teachers, parents, and co-workers in pro- 
fessional groups, feel our inadequacies and turn hopefully to theoretical 
thinkers to gain new orientation points leading to more effective work. 
I have been examining some of the aspects of theoretical psychology as 
it is being reformulated today, looking for some of these new orientation 
points, and I should like to offer for your consideration some of the sug- 
gestions which emerge. If we can accurately read the developments in 
theoretical psychology today, perhaps we can predict the directions of 
guidance work tomorrow. 

It seems to me that the re-emergence of the concept of the self as a 
theoretical construct in psychology is an event of major consequence in 
the development of our science. You will recognize the necessity of using 
the word re-emergence when speaking of this concept, for the term “self” 
occupied a central position in the thinking of the older philosophical 
psychologists, only to be discarded as somewhat mystical by objective 
psychologists seeking measurable phenomena for study. Probably the 
concept of the self suffered a necessary neglect while psychology was 
laying its ground-work in concepts that could be manipulated more easily. 
The self cannot readily be expressed in quantitative terms, as one may 
express reaction time, the speed of a nerve impulse, intelligence, or an 
attitude. It is, and always will remain, an inferred phenomenon. But 
the gap between this useful concept and phenomena which can be 
measured has been appreciably narrowed, so that we find many objective 
psychologists today willing to make the necessary inference and to em- 
ploy the self as a useful integrating concept. A parallel may be found 
in the concept of intelligence. We have never actually measured intelli- 
gence, but we have been able to observe and measure related phenomena 
with sufficient objectivity to make us comfortable in using the term. 
Phenomena seemingly related to the self are now being measured, and 
I feel that we shall all soon be comfortable with this revived and ex- 
tremely useful term. 


‘Paper read at the 1948 meeting of the Maritime Psychological Association, 
Moncton, N.B. 
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Let me call your attention to several very interesting researches which 
bring us ever closer to a definition of the self, and which suggest how we 
may find the concept useful in our work. 

Central to the problem of guidance is the problem of learning. Learn- 
ing has been described as alterations in behaviour effected largely by 
rewarding certain responses and failing to reward others. Such a concept 
as self has not been needed to account for the results of most learning 
experiments. It is no wonder that the self as a variable in learning did 
not emerge from Thorndike’s investigations of cats in puzzle boxes, or 
from Pavlov’s study of conditioning, brilliant as these researches were. But 
in the past few years, a new kind of learning experiment has been per- 
formed, a kind of experiment which permits “self” factors to operate. 
The newer experiments make use of materials in which the subjects can 
have some self-investment. Thus pro-communist and anti-communist 
tracts are presented both to subjects with radical political views and 
subjects with conservative political views. Subjects most readily learn the 
material consonant with their political views, though conditions of learn- 
ing, and of external reward or reinforcement, are the same for both types 
of material (4). Here one can say, narrowly, that attitudes affect learning. 
But if one samples broadly enough of such attitudes, one is dealing with 
the self, it would seem, as a potent factor in learning. Why do girls con- 
sistently do better in some school subjects than boys? Why can a de- 
linquent lad learn so much about guns and so little about geometry? 
Why do some people learn how to be good citizens so much more readily 
than others? There are doubtless many factors involved, but perhaps the 
individual’s concept of himself is one of the most important variables. 

Some phenomena involved in memory also seem to be best explained 
by positing the operation of the self. In a recent experiment at Teachers 
College (3), students were asked to memorize the titles of some stories 
they had composed. By suggestion, the students were led to believe that 
some of the stories revealed their anxieties. When asked later to recall the 
titles that they had learned, the students tended to forget the titles of 
the stories which they believed to have betrayed them, or one may 
phrase it, “to have be trayed their selves.” This phenomenon has been 
known clinically for some time as repression. Does it help us better to 
understand a child who seems to have what we perceive as a “distorted” 
view of his parents, or his teacher, or of society? Is it necessary for him 
to protect himself by selectively forgetting what we, in our detachment, 
perceive as some important aspects of the relationship? 

Or perhaps the person actually cannot see some vital aspect of rela- 
tionship in the first place. We may sometimes be inclined to perceive as 
wilful contrariness, behaviour which is actually required if the individual 
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is to maintain his self intact. When printed words are presented in very 
rapid exposures, it is often impossible for a subject to make out those 
words which are in some fashion hurtful to himself (2). He pre- 
perceives danger to himself and effectively avoids seeing what he might 
see if the words were not charged negatively against him. Thus a sexually 
disturbed person might easily perceive the word “SIX” but be quite 
unable to see the word “SEX.” Even simple perception seems not so 
simple; some variables, possibly identifiable in time as self-variables, 
seem to be operating. 

One more example comes even closer to our concern as guidance 
workers. The case records of a number of delinquent children were 
studied to determine what factors were most important in subsequent 
adjustment. The researchers thought of the usual factors that we have 
traditionally considered to be very important in determining adjustment: 
intelligence, heredity, home background, educational opportunities, 
health, and the like. Then as an afterthought, they added, somewhat 
apologetically they report, a seldom-considered factor, the child’s under- 
standing of himself. When the correlations between these factors and 
a rating of later adjustment were computed, by far the most significant 
factor was the child’s self insight. The results were so unexpected that 
the authors would not publish the study until it had been repeated. A 
second investigation yielded substantially the same results as the first (5). 
The suggestion is striking: if you wish to understand what a child is 
likely to become, you should be most concerned about his appraisal of 
himself. 

Since the advent of psychology as a science, we have largely been 
externalists. Our customary plan for research has involved the alteration 
of conditions external to the animal or the person and the measurement 
of resulting changes in externally observable behaviour. We have recog- 
nized that there were some important operations going on that we could 
not directly observe, and we have cautiously referred to these operations 
as “intervening variables.” 

The orientation of applied psychologists has reflected, as one would 
expect, the duly cautious position of their colleagues in the laboratories. 
Guidance workers have been externalists also. In our efforts to under- 
stand and help people, we have been concerned with family background, 
socio-economic status, work opportunities, educational advantages, oppor- 
tunities for recreation, and other environmental circumstances. Or we 
have been concerned with the comparison of one individual to a large 
group of individuals with reference to some behavioural phenomenon: 
L refer of course to our use of intelligence and aptitude tests, personality 
schedules, interest blanks, and even projective techniques. We have been 
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externalists, and our touchstone, our key to all problems, has been the 
frequency distribution. If some mischievous gremlin should rob applied 
psychologists of all concepts based upon the frequency distribution, we 
would have to close up shop. We would not know what to do with the 
unique person, the single instance of a peculiar phenomenon, the un- 
repeatable self that is our client. Fortunately, we do not need to strip 
ourselves of the externalist, normative techniques that we possess; but 
we do need, it would seem, to develop new techniques for the greater 
understanding of the self. 

Recently several theoretical writers have suggested that our under- 
standing of the individual would be appreciably enhanced if we could 
develop a sensitivity to his perception of himself and of himself in relation 
to his world (6). One of the more original of the animal psychologists 
has said that if we are to predict what a rat is going to do in a maze, we 
must think like a rat. If we are to understand and assist a failing high 
school student, a child made miserable by the coming of a new baby at 
home, a worker frequently absent from his job, an old man facing retire- 
ment, we must learn to be skilful in seeing the world as they see it. 

This sounds like an easy task, but I suggest that any appearance of 
ease is illusory. We have all learned so well the attitudes of our basic 
science that we can hardly resist imposing our values on others, to 
measure them by some standard, to define goodness of adjustment, to be 
the expert who can tinker with external pressures and circumstances 
so that the individual is led to choose the path that we perceive as being 
best for him. And this we can do quite subtly. One of my colleagues 
has said, facetiously, but with considerable insight, that he does not 
direct a person in counselling; he merely creates a vacuum in the direction 
in which he wants the person to go. Somehow, at every step of the 
way, we need to develop skill and sensitivity in helping people to realize 
their own unique destinies, to be true to their selves, to grow to greatest 
self-realization. 

The self is, of course, not an entity, but simply a theoretical construct. 
The term refers to some system or matrix of forces which appears to 
follow some lawful trends. The person has the ability to perceive and 
to utilize verbal symbols in order to manipulate events that are per- 
ceived. The person perceives his own actions and his actions in relation 
to the actions of others. To these primary perceptions he attaches symbols 
—concepts such as I, my, mine, me, my mother, my father, my job, my 
ideal, and so on—and these perception symbols become organized into 
a dynamic on-going pattern of forces that we call the self. The self is 
thus experientially determined. But once the self begins to emerge, it 
becomes a most important variable in any equation describing human 
behaviour. 
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The self becomes an organizing influence; it provides direction for 
the life of the individual by selectively responding to the environment, 
admitting those stimuli that are tolerable to the self, and excluding or 
distorting those stimuli which are unacceptable to the self. These self- 
tendencies must be reckoned with by the guidance worker, the counsellor, 
the teacher, indeed by anyone who wishes to understand and be of 
assistance to others. The suggestion is that we can be of most help to 
a person by providing him with opportunities to realize himself on his 
own terms. The implication of this is that people can take more responsi- 
bility for directing their lives than we have yet recognized in guidance 
work. I should like to define guidance as the function of providing an 
individual with the optimum opportunity to examine his self and his 
potentialities in relation to his world. 

Most people would agree with such a definition. They would find 
it appropriate for the first page of a guidance text. But few as yet seem 
to be willing to follow the arduous road required to translate this general 
theorem into practice. We have too little confidence in the ability of 
individuals to be responsible, to grow to greater stature according to their 
own invincible surmises. Where such a concept has guided the relation- 
ship between counsellor and clients, the results have been most hearten- 
ing. I feel that we need and can greatly profit by a wider application in 
guidance work of this elementary principle which has been most success- 
tully applied in the counselling relationship. Too often, it seems to me, 
we are over-eager to help people solve specific problems. We may get 
a particular problem solved, but, in so doing, we may contribute little 
to the growth of the self of the individual. Indeed, our rational, external- 
ly conditioned procedures may actually be harmful, in the long view. 

Here I think we can profit by the results of another experiment com- 
pleted this year at Teachers College (1). Students were given some tasks 
that involved the ability to explore new problems. The solutions to the 
problems depended on the subjects’ ability to conceive of a variety of 
hypotheses, to examine them objectively, to abandon poor hypotheses, 
and to select final appropriate courses of action. This situation paralleled 
in miniature, we thought, the kind of problem a person has when he is 
trying to adjust himself to school, when he is deciding on a life’s work, 
when he is trying to work out a better relationship with his family or his 
wife. The students were also given a Rorschach, and half of the students 
were given a brief description of attributes of their personalities as 
indicated by the Rorschach. All of the students were then re-tested. The 
students who had received a personality interpretation suffered markedly 
in their ability to adjust to the situation demanded by the tests. They 
became constricted. Their range of exploration seemed narrowed. They 
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actually knew, intellectually, somewhat more about themselves than did 
the students who had not received the Rorschach interpretation, but 
their selves had been threatened and their efficiency in problem solving 
appreciably curtailed. The implication seems clear. In the face of a per- 
ceived threat, the self becomes constricted and problem-solving efforts 
become less efficient. This means, I think, that the guidance worker, the 
teacher, the administrator must possess as his primary skill an ability 
to communicate acceptance and respect and understanding of the 
persons with whom he works. The person must perceive him as a sus- 
tainer of his self, not as a changer of his self. I think it axiomatic that 
people do not want others to change them. They want help in realizing 
their selves. 
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THE FRAME OF REFERENCE CONCEPT* 


B. R. PHILIP 
Queen’s University 


StuDENTs in psychology are prone to be disturbed by the lack of integrat- 
ing principles in that science. In their courses in psychophysics they make 
a precise a.d quantified study of facts which seem highly artificial and 
remote from the complexities of real life. On the other hand, the content 
of dynamic and social psychology, which is so pertinent to ordinary be- 
haviour, at times seems conjectural and hardly subject to experimental 
verification or quantitative expression. It may appear that the precision 
and accuracy of any course is inversely related to its pertinence to real 
life. In addition to their lack of integration, the various courses of 
psychology have vocabularies of their own which tend to obscure the 
identity of common concepts. 

I hope to show that there is a general concept running through psy- 
chology, and that something of a common terminology can be applied to 
the phenomena of psychophysics, sensation, and perception on the one 
hand, and to those of personality and social psychology on the other. 
Furthermore, I suggest that some of the phenomena studied are sus- 
ceptible of approximate expression in mathematical terms. 

The general principle is that of the influence of the frame of reference. 
For some years, psychologists of varying theoretical orientation have 
been aware of the importance of this principle. Let me quote some state- 
ments to show how wide is the application, and how diverse the theo- 
retical derivation of the concept of the frame of reference. G. W. All- 


port (1), in his presidential address to the American Psychological 
Association stated it thus: 


The time is therefore ripe to seek more assiduously those laws that define the influ- 
ence of ground upon figure, context upon judgement, traits upon behaviour, frames 
of reference upon attitudes and activity, situational fields upon performance. . . 
At the present time it is especially the social and dynamic psychologists who are 
ardent on the trail, although much pertinent related work is found wherever there is 
research upon problems of equivalence, aspiration level, life space, constancy phe- 
nomena, and psychophysical judgement. 


Sherif and Cantril (11), bring out clearly the concept of frame of 
reference, and show its wide-spread implication: 


The term ‘frame of reference’ is simply used to denote the functionally related 
factors (present and past) which operate at the moment to determine the particular 
properties of a psychological phenomenon (such as perception, judgement, affectiv- 
ity) .. . The scale of magnitude against which subsequent stimuli of a similar kind 


‘Address given to the Psychological Association of the Province of Quebec, May, 
1948. 
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are judged, the organized perceptual whole which determines the particular relative 
properties of its parts, the established social status in relation to which responses to 
other individuals and groups are shaped, are all specific cases of frames of reference. 
Unless we have good reasons to argue that frames of reference involved in various 
psychological phenomena have nothing to do with one another, but express psycho- 
logical tendencies quite different in nature, such a general concept is needed to 
denote this whole background of factors which together determine the relative nature 
of the response. 


The implications of this important concept can be carried on to more 
or less complicated social problems. Chapman and Volkmann (2), for 
example, start with the general principle that “the conditions which 
govern the setting of a level of aspiration (Anspruchsniveau), in the 
sense of an estimate of one’s future performance in a given task, may be 
regarded as a special case of the effect upon a judgement of the frame 
of reference within which it is executed.” They draw attention to the 
“general fact that all judgemental activities take place within such 
referential frameworks.” 

But years before, Koffka (7) had said much the same thing, when 

he laid down the general law for perception: “All perceptual organization 
is organization within a framework and depending upon it.” In his 
Principles of Gestalt Psychology (8) he applied this concept to many 
different phenomena, such as figure and ground, spatial and temporal 
judgments, size, brightness, and colour constancy. He did not restrict 
himself to the fields of sensation and perception in his application of 
the general principle, as the following quotation shows: 
We have added a category to the description and explanation of our behavioral en- 
vironment, which, apart from its value in aesthetics, is of paramount importance in 
introducing time into the structure of our world. Style, fashion, manners, frequently 
even morals, are all manifestations of the same fundamental principle, the develop- 
ment of class schemas with their particular ‘levels.’ These class levels play a part 
perfectly comparable to the spatial framework, inasmuch as they also put things in 
their places. 

The viewpoint of Hunt (6) is representative of that held by the 

group of experimental psychologists who have worked on the problem 
of the anchoring of frames of reference: 
By demonstrating the presence of this (anchoring) effect in such diverse fields as the 
affective, esthetic and ethical judgments, as well as in judgments of how intelligent 
children look, the present investigation offers further proof that there are common 
principles governing acts of judgment, and these ‘laws’ of judgment must be con- 
sidered in experimental procedures involving the use of scales, as well as in any 
theoretical consideration of value judgments. 

It is clear that the operation of a principle is recognized that eluci- 
dates such diverse phenomena as those of sensation, perception, psycho- 
physics, memory, attitude formation, personality, aesthetic and value 
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judgments, and social psychology. The confusion starts when we con- 
sider the various terms that have been applied, with more or less similar 
meanings, to the processes involved. In this instance, I am using the 
broadest possible application of the principle, and am collating terms 
that have something in common, and whose special meaning has rarely 
been delimited. I do not wish in the least to imply that the terms I am 
going to mention are identical in meaning, but I do want to suggest that 
there exists some common implication in them all. Thus, the following 
are somewhat cognate in meaning: Hollingworth’s central tendency, 
Koffka’s framework, Wever and Zener’s member character of a series (the 
mental formation), the absolute scale of Rogers, Volkmann, and Hunt, 
Johnson’s complex, Helson’s adaptation level, and to some degree, 
Fernberger’s point of symmetry, and the indifference point and the PSE 
of psychophysics. Since frameworks or scales are prone to be established 
with reference to some standard or anchor, the stabilizing agent has been 
indicated by the following terms: comparison stimulus, standard, the 
“point de repére” of Henri, reference points, anchoring points, anchoring 
agents, and merely anchor—certainly, a wide choice of terms. 

I doubt if it would be wise, at this stage, to attempt a precise definition 
and uniform terminology of the concepts involved. Rather let me attempt 
to phrase, briefly, the way that these general principles operate in the 
more restricted psychophysical field, from which their application to 
broader fields may be inferred. 

Frames of reference, by which judgments are determined and stabi- 
lized, result from the influence of all relevant stimuli, either remote or 
proximate in space or time. Their influence, in general, varies directly 
with their proximity to the actual judgment, and while this influence is 
potent, often it is hardly discernible. 

When a number of stimuli are compared with one or more standards, 
judgments relative to the standard are formed, so that the frame of 
reference is partly determined by the standard, and partly by the members 
of the series. When there is no standard stimulus given for comparison, 
the members of the series themselves form the frame of reference, 
which is then called an absolute scale. 

The adaptation level (AL), is frequently the point at which the 
subjective judgments tend to approach the objective values of the stimuli. 
In such cases it has also been called the Point of Symmetry (PS), or the 
Indifference Level, because it is a neutral point at which the biassing 
or distortion effects are at a minimum. Helson, in a personal communica- 
tion, states more precisely that “the AL is the stimulus to which the 
organism is momentarily adapted, so that it yields a neutral or indif- 
ferent response to the stimulus in question. Stimuli above the AL are 
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responded to positively, and those below it, negatively; this is, consider- 
ing relation to a single characteristic.” 

The adaptation level of an absolute scale has a value which is some 
weighted mean of all the stimuli of the scale. Because this point is some- 
where near the centre of the series, its location has been ascribed to what 
Hollingworth (5) calls “Central Tendency.” The adaptation level of a 
relative series, where one or more standards is given for comparison, has 
been called the Point of Subjective Equality (PSE). It does not usually 
equal the Standard, and its divergence from the Standard has been 
called the Time Error (PSE-S). 

In the relative series, when a standard stimulus is introduced to which 
the stimuli of the series are compared, the AL is shifted towards the 
standard. Sometimes, and not always correctly, the standard is called 
an anchor. It is important to note that the standard has an anchoring 
effect, in the sense of the maintenance of constant values or minimum 
shifting of the subjective scale from the objective series, only when the 
standard occurs near the centre of the objective series. When the standard 
falls without the objective scale, it exerts a repellent effect, which is 
most pronounced for those stimuli nearest the standard. Instead of 
anchoring the judgments, it seems to repel them. The stimuli which are 
anchored, that is, least shifted in value, are those furthest away from the 
standard or supposed anchor (10). 

Compression, rather than repulsion from the standard, may, however, 
be seen when frames of reference occur at both ends of the scale. The 
categories are compressed toward the centre of the scale, where the sub- 
jective values most closely approach the objective stimuli (6, 9). 

In the last ten years or so, a great deal of experimental work has been 
done on judgmental processes in many widely differing fields, to show 
the operation of frames of reference, and the réle played by anchoring 
agents. The findings are of some interest, but are applicable, of course, only 
within the respective set-ups. Many of these findings have more general 
application, and, in fact, could have been predicted from a mathematical 
formulation brilliantly worked out by Helson within the last couple of 
years. Peculiarly enough, the genesis of the idea sprang from an in- 
vestigation by Helson (3) on brightness and colour constancy. In his 
study of the principle governing changes in hue, saturation, and light- 
ness of non-selective samples in chromatic illumination, Helson (12) 
discovered the formula, AL K (A’ A)k, where AL means adaptation 
level (a type of frame of reference), A, is the brightness of the back- 
ground, and A is the logarithmic mean of the brightnesses of the samples 
on the background. From this formula it is seen that the AL is a weighted 
geometric mean in which the background is loaded three times as heavily 
as the log mean of all samples in the field. 
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On the basis of this finding, Helson (4) formulated his theory of 

adaptation level as a frame of reference as follows: 
Fundamental to the theory is the assumption that effects of stimulation form a spatio- 
temporal configuration in which order prevails. For every excitation-response con- 
figuration there is assumed a stimulus which represents the pooled effects of all the 
stimuli, and to which the organism may be said to be attuned or adapted. Stimuli 
near this value fail to elicit any response from the organism or bring forth such 
neutral responses as indifferent, neutral, doubtful, equal, or the like, depending upon 
the context of the stimulation. Such stimuli are said to be at the adaptation-level. 
Conversely, adaptation level may be quantitatively specified by giving a value of 
stimuli eliciting the neutral response . . . Stimuli above the adaptation level (AL) 
are assumed to establish positive gradients with responses of one kind, and stimuli 
below establish negative gradients with response of an opposite kind. 

The concept of adaptation level (AL) must not be restricted to the effects of 
prolonged adaptation to more or less constant stimulation with greatly reduced 
capacity for response as a final end-state. There is an AL for every moment of stimu- 
lation changing in time and with varying conditions of stimulation. It is a function 
of all the stimuli acting upon the organism at any given moment as well as in the 
past. To arrive at a quantitative value for the AL it is necessary to weight all factors 
in the situation confronting the organism as well as the factors within the organism. 

Helson saw that the concept of adaptation level as a weighted geo- 
metric mean of all stimuli in the field might be applied to judgments of 
lifted weights and of sound intensities. In the examples that he selected 
to test his theory there is an excellent agreement between theoretical 
and experimental findings. I have applied his theory on a somewhat more 
complicated basis and to a different sense modality, using Turchioe’s (12) 
data on the duplication of short temporal intervals. 

During each of two sessions Turchioe presented three different 
durations—780, 1010, and 1390 milliseconds—to her Ss, and required them 
to duplicate these durations; thus, these three values were the comparison 
stimuli. (In the equation to be presented they are the X values.) The 
average duplications made by the Ss (the experimental values) are the 
adaptation levels in Helson’s terminology. They vary with the conditions 
of the experiment, — for the three comparison stimuli, the two 
sessions, and the intervals, S, and S,, between the stimulus and the re- 
sponse. As the stimuli were presented several times in random order 
they tended to influence the judgment and to produce what is known 
as the series effect. In Helson’s theory this effect may be calculated by 

é {> log X ‘ 
determining the average log values of all stimuli, —— ) . The 
0 
experimentally found values obtained for all conditions are given in the 
accompanying table. 


Helson’s formula was extended and modified as follows: 


> log X 
log AL = k,-~—-— + k, log C + k, log S 
0 % . 
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where AL = Experimental values of the responses (adaptation level, AL) 
> log X 
= 





= Average log values of the stimuli (series effect ) 


C = Comparison stimulus (780, 1010, or 1390 millisecs. ) 
S = Time from the end of the stimulus to the beginning of the 
response (S, = 1 sec. and S, = 2 secs.) 
k,, k,, k, = Constants. To simplify the form of the equation, 
k,+k,+k,=10 








TABLE I 

Session I Session II 
Comparison Stimuli | 780 1010 1390 780 1010 1390 

Condition S, = 1 sec. 
Exper. Values | 806 986 1173 840 1034 1198 
Theor. Values 812 960 1181 854 1000 1208 
Deviations | 6 —26 8 14 —34 10 

Condition S, — 2 secs. 
Exper. Values | 835 1002 1206 | 879 1033 1221 
Theor. Values | §33 985 1212 877 1024 1240 
Deviations —2 —17 6 —2 —-9 19 





The 7 y4.,, Of the experimental values is, on the average, 10.1 for Session I, and 
12.2 for Session II; the range for Session I is 6.5 — 11.3, and for Session II, 8.8 — 14.6. 
All values are given in milliseconds. 

When the appropriate values of the variables X, C, and S, were sub- 
stituted in the fundamental equation a number of equations containing 
the constants k,, k,, and k, were obtained. Simultaneous solutions of 
these equations determined values for these constants as follows: 

Session I k, = .3068 k, = 6549 k, = .0383 
Session II k, = .3604 k, = 6015 k, = .0381 
Hence, the equations from which the theoretical values are derived are: 


Session I log Al = .3068 ae + .6549 log C + .0383 log S 


Session II log AL = .3604 = * 4. 6015 log C + .0381 log $ 


The table shows that there is an excellent agreement between experi- 
mental and theoretical values, since the mean deviation between these 
values is only 1.3 per cent, and the maximum deviation is 3.0 per cent of 
the stimulus. Since the standard deviations of the means of the responses 
for-each type of stimulus were of the order 1.0 per cent for Session I, and 
1.2 per cent for Session II, it is felt that the theory fits the data exception- 
ally well. 


From the constants in the equations it can readily be seen that the 
comparison stimulus is more effective in determining the adaptation level 
than is the series effect; that the weight of the comparison stimulus 
changes with practice, becoming less effective in the second session; and 
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that, in this instance, the interval from the end of the stimulus to the 
beginning of the response has a constant but relatively slight influence 
on the adaptation level. These conclusions could not have been made 
if the usual methods of analysis had been applied to Turchioe’s data. 
Thus, the chief value of Helson’s theory rests not so much in the accur- 
ate prediction of the responses that result from the experimental manipu- 
lation of the stimuli, as in the disclosure of judgmental effects that do 
occur, and of the relative weight to be assigned to these effects. In this 
instance, the application of the equation supports Helson’s claim (4): 
“An important use to which our theory may be put by means of these 
equations concerns the evaluation of factors which hitherto have not 
been given quantitative expression and so have not been capable of 
experimental verification. Assumptions concerning remote anchors, general 
frames of reference, and past experience can now be tested and quanti- 
tatively evaluated.” 

To summarize: It is recognized that the concept of framework is a 
general principle running through many fields of psychology, that the 
terminology used in dealing with this concept is greatly in need of 
clarification, and finally, that Helson’s theory may be fruitfully applied 
to give quantitative precision to the thinking in this field. 
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THREE THEORIES OF THE PSYCHOLOGY OF MEANING 


H. W. WRIGHT 
Kitchener, Ontario 


It is not surprising that pioneers in the scientific study of the mind on this 
continent fought shy of the problem of meaning. To investigators giving 
their whole minds to the task of describing mental activities as they 
actually are, meaning, which always points away from a given unit of 
experience or behaviour to other, perhaps remote and vague, acts and 
ideas, would inevitably appear as a distracting and unwelcome feature. 
Besides, scientific psychology had a more definite and compelling reason 
for avoiding the question of meaning and, if possible, excluding it from 
the purview of psychological science. If the observation under experi- 
mental conditions of the responses of human beings was to bring to 
light causal relations between such responses and their antecedent 
stimulus conditions, it seemed necessary to ensure uniformity of stimula- 
tion among different individuals. But the meaning of the stimulus, some- 
what different for each individual, would make such uniformity difficult 
if not impossible to obtain. The ingenious device of Ebbinghaus for 
eliminating the disturbing influence of meaning made a deep impression 
on psychologists of the ensuing generation. But these heroic efforts to 
repel meaning as an unwelcome intruder into the domain of psychology 
from the outlands of philosophy and logic, were unsuccessful. | Bartlett 
rendered signal service by supplying experimental proof that meaning 
cannot be eliminated from verbal stimulus-material by the drastic device 
of nonsense syllables, a fact to which the monumental studies of Ebbing- 
haus are now seen to bear witness. So, in the development of psycho- 
logical theory on this continent from the beginning of the century, the 
problem of meaning has increasingly forced itself upon the attention of 
leading psychologists. Psychological theory on this side of the Atlantic 
is commonly held to have had its beginning' when Titchener came to 
Cornell and, in a series of notable publications, presented his revision of 
the Wundtian system in which he had been thoroughly schooled at 
Leipzig. A comparison, instructive to us today, may be made of 
Titchener’s views on meaning with those of Watson, apostle of radical 
behaviourism, and with those of the American functionalist school. In- 
deed, these three in their logical interrelations may be understood to 
constitute an initial stage in the development of meaning theory in 
recent psychology. 

Titchener advanced a definite theory of meaning, despite the fact 


1] refer to the beginning of what has been called the “battle of the schools,” and 
am not forgetting the illustrious writings of William James. 
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that he distinctly excluded meaning from the proper subject-matter of 
psychology, an inconsistency which has been held to invalidate his 
whole treatment of meaning.’ Science, he asserts, deals only with facts, 
with the given nature of things, and not with their values, meanings, and 
uses.* It follows that the problem of psychological science is to describe 
and explain mental processes as existing facts. The scientific psychologist 
describes mental experience by analysing it into its simplest components 
and ascertaining the laws of connection between these elements; he 
explains mental phenomena by referring them to the nervous processes 
on which they depend.* When mental processes are thus treated scientifi- 
cally, we find, he contends, that they are not intrinsically meaningful, 
that meaning is not an essential or constituent part of their nature, but 
rather pertains to their use and function in individual life and conduct. 
In proof of this, he cites a variety of facts which appear to him to 
establish the personal and subjective character of meaning. For example, 
one and the same experience may have several meanings, while one and 
the same meaning may attach to several experiences; meaning may be 
stripped by introspection from any mental process, and, conversely, an 
entirely meaningless process may take on meaning.” 

On these premises, there remained only one question which Titch- 
ener could in consistency ask about meaning: what features or relations 
of existing mental processes have the effect of endowing them with the 
extrinsic value of meaning? Since mental processes are not, in his opinion, 
intrinsically meaningful, there was only one direction in which he could 
possibly look. This was to their adventitious connection with other pro- 
cesses. “Meaning,” he asserts, “is always context; one mental process is 
the meaning of another mental process if it is that other’s context. And 
context, in this sense, is simply the mental process which accrues to the 
given process through the situation in which the organism finds itself.”* 
Originally, meaning was carried by sensations of organic stir and motor 
posture which might, for example, mean danger.’ But in the course of 
organic evolution, sensations were replaced by free images of memory 
and imagination, which entirely changed the situation.‘ Finally the 


2G. D. Higginson, “The Place of Meaning in Psychology” (Psychological Review, 
44, 1937, 491-504). 

3E. B. Titchener, A Beginner's Psychology (New York: Macmillan Co., 1915), 
4, 26. 

4E. B. Titchener, A Textbook of Psychology (Revised Edition; New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1910), 36-40. 

°A Beginner’s Psychology, 26-30. 

*A Textbook of Psychology, 367. 

"A Beginner’s Psychology, 120. 

SA Textbook of Psychology, 368. 
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peculiar advantages possessed by verbal images made language pre- 
eminently available as the vehicle of meaning. 

Thus, in Titchener’s view, the meaning which attaches to our per- 
ceptions and ideas is always context, and context is the cluster or fringe 
of related processes which gather around the central core of sensations or 
images. But what is the nature of the connection between a given mental 
process and those other mental processes in consequence of which the 
occurrence of the former leads to the arousal of the latter as its context? 
This connection is set up, Titchener holds, by the “Laws of Association.” 
Indeed, the four historic laws of association apply exclusively, he says, to 
meanings.® It is meanings and meaningful objects, not mental processes 
per se, which they associate. This is obvious in the case of the “Laws” of 
Similarity and Contrast. It is in all cases the objects meant which are simi- 
lar or contrasting; the images which carry the meaning may be, in their 
mental constitution as verbal-auditory-motor or visual-imaginal, exactly 
alike. From the standpoint of psychological fact, all laws of association 
reduce, he further holds, to one, Contiguity, in its two forms, simultaneous 
and successive. But if we seek for the cause of the connection established 
between mental items experienced together, we must look to the brain, 
and to habits of co-excitation between brain centres or tracts.’® Since 
meanings are associated, it is the brain which is the cause of the associ- 
ation."* 

Meanings for Titchener have their source entirely in the past experi- 
ence of the individual who perceives or cognizes them. No organizing 
response of the cortex at the moment of sensory stimulation, or activity 
of intelligence in planning the course of future adaptive response to a 
present stimulus-situation, contributes anything to the meaning of a 
stimulus-object; this is derived entirely from a context of ideas associated 
with given sensations or images in the course of past experience. This 
conclusion that meaning is a product of the life-history of the individual 
who apprehends it and is consequently subjective and personal, is of 
course one which in Titchener’s view bears out and justifies his initial 
rejection of meaning as a suitable problem for psychological study 
because it lacks the objectivity which must characterize scientific fact. 
Has meaning for Titchener, then, no objectivity at all, no least reference, 
even by implication, to a real world which influences the experience and 
conditions the behaviour of all individuals alike? This can hardly be 
affirmed, I think, even of Titchener’s theory. All forms of association 
reduce, he holds, to that of contiguity, and contiguity is the reflection in 


*A Beginner's Psychology, 149. 
104 Textbook of Psychology, 395. 
11A Beginner's Psychology, 164. 
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consciousness of simultaneity and succession among  stimulus-events. 
Some of these connections of stimulus contiguity will, to be sure, be 
peculiar to individual experience. But others will be determined by the 
order of causal sequence among events in the outer world which operate 
as stimulus conditions in the case of all individuals. Undoubtedly then, 
the context of associated ideas which, in Titchener’s theory, is the sole 
source of meaning, does have at least this degree of reference to the 
order and sequence of events in the objective world. 

J. B. Watson, champion of radical behaviourism, dismisses with 
contemptuous impatience the view of “current introspective psychology” 
which finds the meaning of one image or idea in other associated images.’ 
In his own treatment of meaning the takes an entirely different line. He 
identifies meaning with prospective action, with the ensuing motor re- 
sponse. An animal or human being, he asserts, means what he does.** 
The problem of meaning, he remarks, is a pure abstraction which never 
arises in the scientific observation of behaviour. “Exhaust the conception 
of action,” he affirms, “i.e. experimentally determine all of the organized 
responses a given object can call forth in a given individual, and you 
have exhausted all possible meanings of that object for that individual.”™* 

To state, however, that the meaning of any external object which is 
the source of visual and auditory stimulation, consists in the overt action 
it evokes, is an excessive simplification even of Watson’s theory. The 
view commonly held that meaning is an essential property of percep- 
tions and ideas is too firmly grounded in universal human experience to 
be ignored. While Watson excludes ideas and images, in fact all “mental” 
processes, from the field of scientific psychological fact, he is under 
logical compulsion to point out their equivalent in terms of behaviour. 
This he finds in inner language responses, for the most part verbal. It is 
such “implicit” language responses which in Watson’s system are the 
distinctive and primary carriers of meaning. How do they acquire this 
meaning? Under social training, he tells us, vocal habits become associ- 
ated with arm, hand, and leg activities, and may be substituted for 
them.’ “We see the final perfection of the process in thought where we 
have a substituted word process for practically every object in our en- 
vironment. These substituted word processes can initiate general bodily 
movements exactly as do the visual and auditory stimuli for which they 
stand.”'* Hence it seems correct to say that for Watson meaning is the 

'2]. B. Watson, Psychology from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1919), 364. 

1ST bid., 365. 

“Tbid., 365. 

ST bid., 350-5. 

\6Tbid., 328 
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special property of responses of inner speech, and consists in the overt 
actions which they, by kinaesthetic conditioning, are able to evoke, and 
in this sense may be said to symbolize. 

Watson strikes a new note when he identifies meaning with action, 
(that is, such motor responses to environmental stimulation as will satisfy 
organic needs and quiet the nagging impulses they excite), rather than 
with a context of ideas. Another difference between Watson and Titch- 
ener follows from this. When meaning is understood to refer to action to 
be performed, it has a prospective reference which involves the future, 
while for Titchener the context of associated images relates a given 
object to past experiences of the individual, conserved in memory. But 
this difference, though real, does not go down to fundamentals. Those 
modes of response which symbolic verbal responses mean according to 
Watson are habits acquired in the past.'’ For him the prospective refer- 
ence of action brings with it no genuinely new possibilities of perform- 
ance which are, or may be, reflected in the meaning of the stimulus object. 
Nor, according to Watson, does intelligence, when confronted by a new 
and urgent problem, ever discover, by anything like constructive syn- 
thesis, any new ways of dealing with the problem which impart fresh 
meaning to the problematic situation. As he views it, the behaviour of 
the human animal when confronted by a practical emergency is, when 
stripped of its unessentials, exactly like the behaviour which the rat 
exhibits when put into a complicated maze for the first time. Only with 
man, thinking takes the form of the sub-vocal use of language or other 
related material.’* For Watson, human thought is strictly confined within 
the limits of existing language habits or their equivalents. Of the human 
thinker, he says, “Past verbal organization keeps guiding and goading 
him just as culs-de-sac control the rat in the maze.”’* So far as reference, 
in the case of meaning, to an existing world is concerned, Watson's theory 
agrees, at least in underlying principle, with that of Titchener. According 
to Watson,” habits of action give meaning to speech habits with which 
they become firmly connected by conditioning and kinaesthesis. Such 
habits of action are acquired, he holds, by objective laws of learning, 
namely frequency, recency, and emotionally satisfying effect, whose 
operation is governed in large part by the order and succession of stimu- 
lating events in the natural environment. The only difference between 
the two theories in this respect is that meaning for one is constituted by 
habits of thought which depend on brain processes, while for the other 


17J[bid., 301, 339. 
18Jbid., 358. 
19Tbid. 

20Tbid., 325. 
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by habits of action which depend on pathways of receptor-eftector con- 
nection established mainly by conditioning. 

It remained for American functionalism?' to work out the implications 
of the fact that meaning very frequently has reference to future behaviour 
and the external field in which ‘it is to occur. In distinction from both the 
the introspectionism of Titchener and the behaviourism of Watson, it was 
the important contribution of functionalism to show that reference to 
prospective action, because it involves the as yet non- -existent future, 
opens up new possibilities of organization and adjustment which are 
reflected in the meaning of the perceived object. I shall base my state- 
ment of the functionalist theory of meaning upon an essay, “The Nature 
of Consciousness” by B. H. Bode,** who succeeds better than any writer 
I have come across in making clear the full logic of the functionalist 
position. Functionalism (or instrumentalism), according to Bode, rejects 
the introspectionistic approach to the problem of consciousness and ex- 
perienced meaning, and allies itself with behaviourism.** But the func- 
tionalist is committed, he maintains, to the assumption that behaviour 
which is conscious and meaningful, is behaviour of a distinctive kind.** 
It is behaviour in which “The relatively unorganized responses of the 
present moment, in being reflected in the experienced object, reveal 
their outcome or meaning before they become overt, and thus provide 
the conditions for intelligent action.”** Hence meaning is not, Bode con- 
tends, an aspect, characteristic, or product, of consciousness. On the 
contrary, consciousness is itself a function of meaning. The differentia of 
consciousness is that in it events are represented which have not yet 
occurred in nature, and may never occur—merely possible events.”° Thus 
it follows that meaning as characterizing the perceptual response, has 
the unique quality of uncertainty. With it, says Bode, contingency enters 
the world, since it creates a new realm of future possibilities within which 
a choice of alternatives can occur.”’ 





21This name, it is scarcely needful to say, has been given to views held by a 
group of American psychologists, including John Dewey, J. R. Angell, H. Carr, and 
others as to the proper task of psychology. Claiming support from the celebrated 
writings of William James, this group agreed that psychology should concern itself 
primarily not with an analysis of the structure of mental processes but rather with 
a study of the function of mental activities in the adjustment of the human individual 
to the environmental conditions of his existence on the biological and social sides. 

22B. H. Bode, “The Nature of Consciousness.” In the volume Creative Intelligence, 
by John Dewey et al. (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1917). 

23 bid., 230, 231. 

*4Tbid., 232. 

25] bid., 250. 

26] bid., 243, 247. 
27Tbid., 248. 
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In order to square his theory of meaning with known neurological 
fact, Bode dwells upon the difference between behaviour which is guided 
by the meaning of the stimulus object, and behaviour which is reflex, and 
therefore mechanical. The true reflex, which is unconscious, is compara- 
tively invariable and permanent because determined by a neural arc 
which has operated in the past. In its operation, the several component 
acts are performed in regular sequence; the first act is the necessary 
beginning, each subsequent act is determined by the one before, and 
there is no evidence that the later acts react upon the first, making it 
possible, and what it turns out in actual performance to be. In contrast 
with this, Bode maintains that conscious and meaningful action is 
organized by the cerebral cortex to meet the requirements of a present 
situation.** Such organization could not occur if all the movements 
which are to enter into the ensttimg action were not nascently aroused 
before the action was permitted to become overt. Such simultaneous, 
incipient, arousal gives opportunity for acts which are to come last in 
overt performance to influence those which are to come first. Thus it 
happens that movements which are to occur at a later time in actual 
performance are “represented” at an earlier stage, and function as goal 
and guide in selecting the acts which are to lead up to them. In visual 
perception, the optical response is one which prefigures or sketches 
out the consummatory responses in which the course of overt action 
is to terminate; for example, the object is perceived as one to be grasped 
and eaten. Such representation is of course conscious, and the outcome 
of the action which it prefigures is the meaning of the stimulus object. 
But since such meaning thus concerns the outcome of the act it antici- 
pates, it is, Bode points out, preliminary, provisional, uncertain. It may 
induce not the sequence of acts it initially prefigures, but a further re- 
course to eye and ear, or to reflective thinking, which results in the 
arrival of a modified stimulus that signifies a new plan and programme 
of action, more adequate to the outcome the agent has in mind. It follows, 
therefore, that human action, just because it is guided by the meaning 
of the stimulus object, is, in psychological fact, self-determined, and may 
be genuinely constructive. 

In the functionalist view, meaning relates to the existing environ- 
mental situation of the individual, perceived (and understood) as a 
field of prospective action. The objects in this field are held to be organ- 
ized on the basis of the possibilities they present to the percipient of 
future pursuit, attainment, and satisfaction. Of course, the functionalist 
would not deny that the individual draws on his past experience in 
construing the meaning of his objective situation. He attributes to the 


28For the argument outlined in this paragraph cf. Bode, ibid., 233-8. 
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objects and events of the field which confronts him, uniformities of 
character and succession which he has verified in past dealings with 
these objects. But all this recourse to previous experience is, as the 
functionalist sees it, strictly in the interests of discovering possibilities 
of adaptive and satisfying action inherent in the actual present situation 
of the agent. It should be noted further that in the functionalist theory, } 
the organization which gives meaning to the objects of the present field 
of action is one dictated by the end-result the individual is seeking and 
by the practical methods which his own intelligence and past dealings 
suggest for attaining it. No attempt is made to bring to light the factors 
or conditions which determine the organization of the world as a field 
of prospective action and possible attainment for all human individuals 


equally, conditions which, if they exist, would be a key to the objective 
reference of meaning. 


CONCLUSION 


We find three distinct theories appearing thus early in the history of 
psychology on this continent. All theories of meaning, we recognize, 
must take their start from the fact, incontrovertible and fairly obvious, 
that the meaning of any item of experience and behaviour points away 
from it to other items of experience or behaviour to which it is related. 
According to Titchener, the stimulus object, or external source of stimu- 
lation, derives its meaning from a context of associated ideas which relate 
it to events in the life-history of the individual, or to his store of ac- 
cumulated knowledge. For Watson, the radical behaviourist, the stimulus 
object derives its meaning from implicit language responses and overt 
actions it evokes. Functionalism, as Bode conceives it, holds that the 
stimulus object derives meaning from such a reorganization of the nascent 
motor impulses it evokes, as gives conscious indication of the possibilities 
it creates of future adaptive behaviour. 

It would be a mistake, however, to regard these theories merely as 
one-sided and mutually exclusive alternatives. They have more features 
in common than appear on the surface. Titchener would, and does, 
agree that the meaning which a perceived object derives from its context 
of associated ideas, guides and directs overt reaction to this object. 
Watson’s investigations of the part played by symbolic verbal responses 
in human thinking brought to light important facts concerning meaning 
on the intellectual side, which have placed all later psychologists in his 
debt. Furthermore, Watson agreed with Titchener in finding the psycho- 
logical source of meaning in habits acquired by the individual in his 
past life-history. The preoccupation of the functionalist with possibilities 
of future action in a present situation does not blind him to the necessary 
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assistance given by past experience conserved in memory, in estimating 
and defining these possibilities. While it would be too much to say that 
the differences between these theories are merely those of emphasis, still 
they may be regarded as views, partial and one-sided, to be sure, yet 
each one offering a contribution of value to a comprehensive and con- 
clusive theory. 

* Indeed, one finds evidence of real progress toward such a compre- 
hensive view in these three theories. Considering the intellectualistic 
background of modern psychology and the century-long subservience 
of pre-scientific psychology to the associationist principle, it is no wonder 
that Titchener looked first to the “Laws of Association” for an explanation 
of meaning; but he reinterpreted this principle in the light of the stimulus- 
response mechanism, and the nervous tendencies which govern the be- 
haviour of the organism. Watson supplied a needed corrective to these 
surviving traces of a previous intellectualism by stressing the indisputable 
fact that meaning very frequently relates directly to action and is de- 
termined by habits of action, since the biological justification for an 
elaborate equipment for sensory stimulation can only be found in the 
overt adjustive response which a stimulus evokes. Functionalism enlarged 
and strengthened the behaviourist conception by showing that meaning 
points primarily to possibilities of future action presented by an objective 
field so organized as to anticipate and prefigure a programme of adaptive 
action in response to a present stimulus object or situation. 
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A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF ADJUSTMENT TO LIFE 
IN THE NORTH 


DOUGLAS E. SMITH 
University of Alberta 
Tuts study began as an experimental project undertaken by six students’ 
in partial fulfilment of the laboratory requirements of a course in experi- 
mental psychology. After their report (1) was submitted, the study 
was extended by obtaining a small number of additional subjects and 
by undertaking a more elaborate analysis of all available data. 

No reports concerning psychological research on adjustment to life 
in the Arctic or Sub-Arctic have been discovered. Shelesnyak (2), in a 
comprehensive article on many possible fields of arctic research, refers 
to fruitful areas in which psychological studies might be made. He 
suggests a study of the emotional disturbance so often mentioned in 
connection with life in the North, and of the effect of training and in- 
doctrination upon it; and also outlines the possibilities of research with 
military and civilian personnel who live in the North or frequently 
visit it, in order to obtain some standards for the selection of personnel 
for arctic service. It is this last problem which best fits the interests and 
facilities available in this laboratory. 

Some useful suggestions have been obtained by discussing life in the 
Arctic and Sub-Arctic with men who have lived there for some time. 
It was reported consistently that some personalities adjust easily to 
northern life, and that others adjust with difficulty or not at all. The 
details were not so consistent; and with respect to specific personality 
traits opinions differed markedly. A persistent impression from such 
conversations was that economic considerations and the vocational 
interests and plans of individuals have considerable bearing on adjust- 
ment, 

The purpose of this study, then, was to investigate the vocational 
interests of men who had lived and worked in the North, as a preliminary 
to further study of other features of personality in this connection. The 
conditions under which the first part of the study was begun necessarily 
placed limits on its scope, and these limits are particularly apparent 
in two ways. Subjects were restricted to people who had previously lived 
and worked in the North but were available in Edmonton; and also, 


1The students were R. S. Collins, R. D. Dickie, A. W. Fraser, D. T. Fraser, R. W. 
Payne, and H. D. Wismer. Their work was done with a minimum of supervision and 
their preliminary interpretation of results was largely confirmed by subsequent 
analysis. The author wishes to record his indebtedness to them for their excellent work. 

2The author wishes to express his gratitude to the Defence Research Board, 
Ottawa, for a grant in aid of research, which made possible the extension of this study. 
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vocational interests were related only to a liking for or dislike of the 
North, with no attempt to obtain an estimate of the efficiency shown 
by the subjects when they were actually in the North. 


SUBJECTS AND MATERIALS 


Subjects consisted of 79 residents of Edmonton. Of these 44 (56 per 
cent ) were students or staff members at the University of Alberta who had 
spent one or more summers in the North; most of them had worked in 
geological or other survey parties, in mines or on river boats, or in 
similar jobs. An additional 27 (34 per cent) were personnel of the Royal 
Canadian Corps of Signals (Canadian Army )* who had served with that 
corps in the North. The remaining 8 (10 per cent) were citizens in 
various occupations who had worked in the North at a variety of jobs; 
the comparatively small number of such subjects reflects the relatively 
poor co-operation of such individuals approached in the second part 
of the study rather than any design of the experimenter. 

No strict definition of the term “North” was attempted. Anyone who 
had worked anywhere in the Northwest Territories, Yukon, or Alaska was 
included as a subject, as well as those who had been in the more remote 
northern areas of Saskatchewan, British Columbia, or Alberta. 

A mimeographed questionnaire containing 33 items was designed 
in the first part of the study. Of these items, 11 referred to general 
personal history, 3 were concerned with the nature and extent of the 
subject’s work in the North, and the remaining 19 were intended to bear, 
directly or indirectly, on the subject's liking for or dislike of the North. 

The Kuder Preference Record (3) was used to study the vocational 
interests of the subjects. This test was selected partly because in the 
first part of the study ease and speed of scoring was highly important, 
and partly because of its wide use with students (who formed such a 
large proportion of the experimental group) and others by the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs. 


ANALYSIS OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


In the first part of the study, nine items from the questionnaire were 
selected as criteria of a liking for or dislike of the North. Selection was 
made on an a priori basis after inspection of the completed questionnaires 
and discussion of the answers. A scale was established on a basis of one 


3The author wishes to express his gratitude to Major-General M.H.S. Penhale, 
G.O.C. Western Command, for his kind permission to include personnel under his 
command as subjects in this study; and to Major J. M. Howlett, Command Personnel 
Officer, and Major F. J. McAuley, O.C., N.W.T.Y. Radio System, who made the 
arrangements for administration of the tests. 
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point for each of the nine questions answered appropriately. This 
criterion scale was used to establish criterion groups for all later tabula- 
tions, both of other items of the questionnaire, and of scores on the vari- 
ous categories of the Kuder. 
The Criterion Questions. The nine questions selected as criteria, and 
the answers accepted as diagnostic of a liking for the North, were: 
No. 6. Do (or did) you like your job in the North? 
(One point for answering “yes”; no points for “no” or “indifferent.” ) 
No. 8. If you had to continue with the job you have (or had), would you prefer 
to work (a) in the North? (b) in some other part of Canada? 
(One point for indicating (a); no points for (b).) 
No. 12. Do you like life in the North? 
(One point for answering “yes”; no points for “no” or “indifferent.” ) 
No. 15. Would you like to live in the North (a) permanently? (b) for a period of 
five years? (c) summers only? (d) winters only? (e) not at all? 
(One point for indicating either (a) or (b); no points for (c), (d), or (e).) 
No. 16. Do you adjust yourself to cold weather easily? 
(One point for answering “yes.” ) 
No. 17. Are you satisfied with social life in the North? 
(One point for answering “yes.” ) 
No. 21. How long can you work in the North before you feel the need of a 
holiday away from the North? 
(One point for an answer of six months or more.) 
No. 23. Does your general health improve in the North? 
(One point for answering “yes”; no points for “no” or “no change.” ) 
No. 24. Do you find that you are more content with life in general while working 
in the North? 
(One point for answering “yes”; no points for “no” or “no change.” ) 


The distribution of scores on these criteria is shown in Table I; it also 
shows the classification of personnel into three criterion groups. In all 
later analyses, these criterion groups were used in tabulations: subjects 
scoring 7, 8, or 9 points were considered to like the North (the “Like” 
group); those scoring 0, 1, 2, or 3 points were considered to dislike the 
North (the “Dislike” group); those scoring 4, 5, and 6 have been referred 
to as the “Middle” group. The basis for this classification was the shape 
of the distribution polygon. 

In the second part of the experiment an attempt was made to obtain 
some estimate of the validity of this criterion scale. The diagnostic and 
non-diagnostic answers on each of the criterion questions were tabulated 
separately for the three criterion groups. The resulting distributions are 
shown in Table II. The general trends show a high degree of internal 
consistency in the criterion questions. Some of the questions (e.g. No. 16) 
are not as discriminatory as the others, but in every question there is a 
trend from frequent “Like” scores to infrequent “Dislike” scores for the 
diagnostic answers, and an opposite trend with the non-diagnostic 
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answers. This indicates that each of the criterion questions agrees, in 
general, with the other eight. The selection of these nine questions and 
the diagnostic answers is an achievement which reflects great credit on 
the judgment of the students who made the choices. 
TABLE I 
DIsTRIBUTION OF SCORES ON THE CRITERION SCALE AND CLASSIFICATION 
INTO CRITERION GROUPS 





Score Frequency Criterion Groups 
10 
7 “Like” Group (34 subjects ) 
17 
6 
ll “Middle” Group (22 subjects ) 
5 
12 





“Dislike” Group (23 subjects ) 
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TABLE II 
DisTRIBUTION OF ANSWERS BY SUBJECTS IN THE THREE CRITERION Groups 
SEPARATELY FOR DIAGNOSTIC AND NON-DIAGNOSTIC ANSWERS 





Criterion Groups 
— oe Like Middle Dislike 
No. 6 Yes $2 19 10 
All others 1 2 13 
No. 8 (a) 33 9 1 
All others 1 12 20 
No. 12 Yes 33 21 5 
All others 1 l 16 
No. 15 (a) or (b) 24 6 l 
All others 10 16 20 
No. 16 Yes 83 20 19 
No 1 2 2 
No. 17 Yes 25 8 2 
All others 9 19 19 
No. 21 6 months or more | 28 12 ll 
Less than 6 months 4 6 12 
No. 23 Yes 25 15 7 
All others 8 7 20 
No. 24 Yes 24 8 2 
All others 10 14 21 





The Remaining Questions. With the exception of four questions to 
which the answers were unsatisfactory in various ways, all answers to 
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the remaining questions were tabulated separately for the three diag- 
nostic groups. A summary of the results of this tabulation is given in the 
following paragraphs. 

(1) Discriminatory Questions. Only two questions (other than 
criterion questions) showed consistent differences between “Like” and 
“Dislike” groups: 

(a) Answers to a question concerning sports, hobbies, and other 
forms of recreation were classified into solitary, gregarious, and mixed 
activities. A majority (56 per cent) of 27 subjects who had solitary hobbies 
fell in the “Like” group; and a majority (50 per cent) of those who had 
gregarious hobbies fell in the “Dislike” group. Those who participated 
in mixed activities were evenly distributed among the three criterion 
groups. 

(b) Service personnel were asked if they had volunteered for 
northern service. A majority (58 per cent) of 24 service men who had 
volunteered for the North fell in the “Like” group; a majority (60 per 
cent) of the 5 non-volunteers fell in the “Dislike” group. 

In view of the small number of additional discriminatory questions 
and the nature of the results generally, it was not considered necessary 
to revise the criterion scale and retabulate all data. 

(2) PartiaLty Discriminatory Questions. In a number of other 
questions there was some discrimination, but it was not as clear-cut 
as in the questions shown above. A brief summary of these results 
follows: 

(a) A majority (62 per cent) of 21 married men liked the North, but 
single men were evenly divided among the three criterion groups. 

(b) Most of the married men who liked the North had their families 
with them during the whole year; most of the married men who disliked 
it kept their families outside the North. 

(c) A majority (61 per cent) of 21 men with technical education 
liked the north; men of all other types and levels of education were evenly 
distributed among the three criterion groups. 

(d) One question asked men whether they would prefer to work in 
a camp of 8, 50, or 200 men. A majority (52 per cent) of 25 men who 
preferred to work in the smallest camp liked the North; those who pre- 
ferred the other camps were evenly distributed among the three criterion 
groups. 

(e) The majority (50 per cent) of 22 men who went to the North 
for the higher pay it involved disliked it; those who went for other reasons 
were evenly distributed among the three criterion groups. 

(f) There was a strong tendency for men with a rural upbringing to 
like the North (48 per cent of 27 rural subjects ); but those with urban 
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backgrounds were evenly distributed in the three criterion groups. These 
results are somewhat vitiated by the fact that 10 subjects were uncertain 
whether their background was rural or urban. 

(3) Non-Discrrminatory Questions. The remaining questions did 
not show any consistent trends. Some of these can be completely 
ignored; but in others the lack of discrimination was noteworthy since the 
items were selected because of widely expressed opinions that the factors 
involved were important. There was no relationship between the criterion 
score and the following factors previously considered promising: (a) the 
age of the subject; (b) the length of time he had been in the North; 
(c) his preference for another job in the North; (d) his preference to 
work steadily in one location as against moving about frequently; (e) the 
type of companion with which he prefers to associate (i.e. talkative and 
boisterous, or quieter and more self-contained). 

Comments on the Questionnaire. The results of this analysis are not 
considered to be conclusive. Apart from the general limitations of the 
study, there is a striking need for external validation of the questionnaire. 
Ideally, this validation should take the form of estimates of efficiency on 
the job and general adjustment to the North, as supplied by supervisors 
of the subjects; at the very least an independent external check on the 
subject's liking for or dislike of the North is desirable. 

In spite of these difficulties, the results are of value. The consistent 
trends in the criterion and other discriminatory questions, as contrasted 
with the complete lack of consistent trends elsewhere in the questionnaire, 
are highly suggestive. These findings confirm the need for further re- 
search on personality variables and details of personal history as factors 
in promoting adjustment to life in the North. In such research a revision 
of the present questionnaire will be valuable. 


ANALYSIS OF THE KUDER PREFERENCE RECORD 


Distributions of the raw scores on each of the nine categories of the 
Kuder were tabulated for all 79 subjects, as well as separately for the 
three criterion groups. Comparisons of the means of “Like” and “Dis- 
like” groups were also made, separately for each of the categories of the 
Kuder, with measures of the statistical significance of the differences. 

A summary of this analysis is to be found in Table III. In the first 
two rows of this table, labelled “Norms,” are the means and standard 
deviations on all nine categories for Adult Men, taken from Table 7 of 
the Revised Manual for the Kuder Preference Record. The next two rows, 
labelled “Total,” show similar means and standard deviations for the 
distributions of all 79 subjects of this study. The next six rows show 
separately the means and standard deviations for the three criterion 
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groups. The eleventh row shows the difference between the means of 
the “Like” and the “Dislike” groups on all nine categories. The next row 
shows the Critical Ratio (difference between the means divided by the 
standard deviation of the difference) of each of these differences. The 
final row shows the product-moment correlation between each of the 
categories of the Kuder and the total criterion score from the question- 
naire. 

Examination of this table fails to reveal any outstanding relationship 
between vocational interests and liking for or dislike of the North. Men 
who like the North tend to have interests in the field described as 
artistic by the Kuder; men who dislike it tend to have interests in the 
persuasive field. These tendencies are significant at the 1 per cent and 
2 per cent levels respectively. There are less marked tendencies for men 
who like the North to have interests in musical and mechanical fields, 
and for men who dislike the North to have interests in clerical, computa- 
tional, and social service fields. 


TABLE III 


SUMMARY OF TABULATIONS OF SCORES ON VARIOUS CATEGORIES OF THE KUDER 
AS RELATED TO CRITERION SCORES ON THE QUESTIONNAIRE 





Categories of the Kuder 
| 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
| Mech. Comp. Sci. Pers. Art. Lit. Mus. Soc. Cler. 
Norms: 
Mean 786 35.53 640 744 461 478 166 73.7 52.1 
&. D. 228 106 55 26 186 15.1 96 175 185 
Total: 
Mean 80.3 326 68.0 648 501 512 188 72.3 49.7 
S. D. 23.4 10.7 144 169 147° 15.0 89 218 13.1 
“Like” Group: 
Mean 84.3 32.3 696 599 53.3 50.6 19.8 14 46.2 
Ss. D. 23.3 10. 15.8 167 145 129 72 358 87 
“Middle” Group: 
Mean | 80.8 380.4 64.7 67.0 518 520 209 681 52.5 
S. D. | 19.6 Ba 10.6 16.8 14.2 18.0 9.0 20.3 10.8 
“Dislike” Group: 
Mean 740 3852 689 700 486 514 154 775 52.1 
Ss. D. 22.3 10.0 15.6 15.2 13.3 14.6 10.1 22.2 13.0 
Diff. between 
“Like” and 
“Dislike” 10.3 2.9 0.7 10.1 9.7 0.8 4.4 6.1 5.9 
C. R. 155 106 0.17 287 261 022 4181 101 £1.68 
Correlation with | 
criterion score 
of questionnaire| 0.22 -0.03 0.08 -0.31 0.25 -0.03 0.07 -0.09 -0.23 
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There are suggestive consistencies in these results, which agree with 
some of the opinions expressed by men who have lived in the North. It 
has been suggested in such conversations that men with resources for 
self-amusement get along better in the North than those without such 
resources; this is perhaps confirmed by the tendencies for men in the 
“Like” group of this study to have scores in the artistic and musical 
categories of the Kuder. Similarly, there may be agreement between 
the frequently expressed opinion that highly socialized, extroverted men 
do not do well in the North, and the tendency for men in the “Dislike” 
group to have high scores in persuasive and social service categories. 
Finally, it might be argued that the tendency to high scores on the 
mechanical category for the “Like” group indicates an interest in active 
occupations, and the tendency to high scores on clerical and computational 
categories found in the “Dislike” group suggests interest in sedentary 
occupations. This would seem to agree with a frequent opinion that men 
with active backgrounds, interested in doing things for themselves (hew- 
ing their own wood, drawing their own water, and the like) get along 
better in the North than less active men. 

These suggestions are offered with the greatest caution. The groups 
are small and the differences between “Like” and “Dislike” often vitiated 
by lack of a consistent trend from one to the other. Thus the results 
shown above must be considered as suggestions for further study rather 
than as conclusive findings from the present study. 

At the end of the first part of the study, the three most promising 
categories seemed to be persuasive, artistic, and mechanical, in that 
order. Accordingly an item analysis of these three categories was under- 
taken in the second part of the study, while the search for further subjects 
went on. In this analysis, the scores made by each subject on every item 
contributing to the three categories were tabulated (on any item of 
the Kuder, possible scores are 0, 1, or 2). Differences between the “Like” 
and “Dislike” groups were calculated for every item in this analysis. The 
fifteen most discriminatory and the fifteen least discriminatory items on 
each of the three categories were picked out, and a few Critical Ratios 
calculated on a spot-check basis. 

The results were not impressive. Very few items on the three scales 
were discriminatory to the extent that differences between the mean scores 
of the “Like” group and the “Dislike” group were statistically significant. 
Inspection of the most discriminatory items and comparison of them 
with the least discriminatory items yielded no useful results; on the 
contrary, it was disappointing to observe how frequently two items cast 
in the same general form and with very similar details were widely 
divergent in discriminatory effect. 
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Under the circumstances, it was felt that a continuation of the item 
analysis would not produce results which would justify the labour in- 
volved, and this phase of the study was abandoned. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The Kuder Preference Record was given to seventy-nine subjects who 
had lived and worked in the North, along with a questionnaire designed 
to discover how well subjects liked the North. By analysis of the answers 
to the questionnaire, criterion groups were set up, which were used 
in the analysis of raw scores on the various categories of the Kuder. 

There was a significant tendency for those who liked the North to 
have relatively high artistic scores and for those who disliked the North 
to have relatively high persuasive scores. There were less significant 
tendencies for relatively high musical and mechanical scores to be asso- 
ciated with a liking for the North, and relatively high clerical, computa- 
tional, and social service scores to be associated with dislike of the North. 
These tendencies are interpreted with caution, because of various limita- 
tions of the study. 

From the results of the present study, there is no reason to suppose 
that the Kuder would be a useful instrument for selection of personnel 
for Northern service, at least until a great deal of further research is 
done. In view of the fact that vocational interest is but one of many 
factors which may bear upon adjustment to the North, it is considered 
that such additional research at the present time would not justify the 
labour involved. For the same reason, the present study was abandoned 
when it became difficult to obtain additional subjects. 

The results of the study clearly indicate that there is a need for 
comprehensive studies of adjustment to life and work in the North. It is 
probable that the most fruitful area for further study would be in the 
field of personality. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Values of Life. By E. J. Urwicx. Edited, with an introductory essay 
on his social philosophy, by Joun A. Invinc. Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1948. Pp. xv, 244. $3.50. 

Many a psychologist, lifting tired eyes from “the literature” of his science, 

will find in this book a philosophical and practical retreat. While Urwick 

was probably not conversant with the most recent developments in 
psychology, especially in the United States, we may incorporate the 
fruits of his book into the structure of contemporary psychological 
knowledge. Its implications for psychological theory and_ therapy, 
especially for personal counselling at a “high” level which requires 
knowledge of the valuing process, are far-reaching; investigators in non- 
directive techniques will sharpen their understanding of “the individual 
and his society” by a study of these pages. Urwick’s whole book, but 
especially his challenging essays on “Capitalism and Value” and “Labour 
and Value,” should be read in conjunction with Professor Gardner 

Murphy’s discussion of “Economic Determinism” in Chapter 33 of 

Personality: A Biosocial Approach. 

The central contribution of Urwick’s work is the light it throws on 
the relation between psychology and economics, a relatively neglected 
area in psychological research. The fundamental concepts of security, 
adjustment, goal-aim, learning, and pleasantness (hedonism ), are expressly 
noted or implicitly acknowledged; and the author's use of the terms 
“psyche” and “personality” is not inharmonious with the thought of 
C. G. Jung’s Modern Man in Search of a Soul or of G. W. Allport's 
articles on “The Ego in Contemporary Psychology,” and “The Psychology 
of Participation,” as well as his Personality: A Psychological Interpretation. 

Readers in fields not strictly psychological—sociology, ethics, philo- 
sophy, religion—will find Urwick’s analyses of social structure, proposals 
for reform, the use of science, power, goodness, truth, “intuition,” and— 
pervading the whole—his reiterated emphasis on the “limitations” of the 
social sciences, highly provocative. One gets the feeling that it would 
have been good to have known this man. Apart from his writing which, 
especially in social analysis and reform, is the liveliest the reviewer has 
found in recent Canadian scholarship, a personality pervades the pages 
forgivably describable as possessing the charm of “the English gentle- 
man. 

Professor John A. Irving has rendered a service, both in editing 
Urwick’s manuscripts and in providing a concise, critical essay on his 
social philosophy, the difficulty and magnitude of which might easily 
go unnoticed by reason of its apparent ease in presentation. The delightful 
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style which marks the introductory essay does not obscure its author's 
awareness of problems in scholarship and difficulties in technical concepts 
in his subject’s work; for example, the supposed derivation of Platonic 
concepts from Oriental thought or the inaccurate separation of social 
and anti-social (i.e. inherited egoistic and altruistic) tendencies in man. 
Possibly Mr. Irving has not made as clear as he might Urwick’s 
acceptance of a genetic basis for the dichotomy of tendencies; that such 
tendencies do exist and that they have a cultural basis would, undoubt- 
edly, be accepted by Mr. Irving. Acknowledging that Urwick’s work does 
not reach that wholeness which marks a system of thought, Mr. Irving 
points up the unique approach and distinctive emphases of his subject's 
creative effort. First, human relationships are so stressed, both in the 
theory of social philosophy and with regard to the practical effort of the 
social worker, that “never again can . . . any actual or proposed form of 
organization” be conceived “as something divorced from the individuals 
participating in it.” Secondly, having served for some years as Acting 
Director of the School of Social Work at Toronto, having “deepened its 
roots in the University,” having “raised it to graduate status,” and having 
“shared his wide knowledge and experience with almost a generation of 
its students,” Urwick perhaps made “his greatest contribution . . . in his 
provision of a philosophy of social work.” Thirdly, as a writer, Urwick’s 
approach and emphases are seen in his Luxury and Waste of Life (1906), 
A Philosophy of Social Progress (1912), The Message of Plato (1920), 
The Social Good (1927), as well as in numerous articles and reviews. 
Urwick’s social philosophy, approached through and bound up with his 
special orientation as an economist, is nevertheless expressed through 
the traditional concepts of “happiness” and “the Social Good.” According 
to Mr. Irving’s analysis of his work: “There are five components or 
essentials of happiness—Work, Interests, Friendships, the Pursuit of an 
Ideal, and the enjoyment of satisfactory Physical Conditions . . . . The 
Social Good may now be defined: happiness is the good, the social good 
of course, but for individuals.” Consequently, happiness is defined as 
“harmony between the whole of our consciousness and reality.” This, 
Urwick asserts, is essentially what modern psychologists mean by adjust- 
ment. Finally, “the social good, or happiness, depends upon two ele- 
mentary conditions: individuals should possess the capacity to live well; 
and they should, as citizens, co-operate to provide for one another certain 
apparently simple requirements,” requirements with which this book, 
dealing with economic matters, is mainly occupied. 

Urwick was accustomed to lcok sharply at the techniques and 
methodological problems of any science; he wished to press home to 
his contemporaries the fact that economists, as well as psychologists and 
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other specialists, also have their methodological problems. As Mr. Irving 
suggests: “It was Urwick’s conviction that all the so-called ‘uniformities’ 
in economic science have been developed by distilling what is ‘really 
living’ out of people.” Moreover, Urwick’s comments on sociology (remi- 
niscent of those of James on psychology) are far from flattering: “I do 
not believe that there is or can be any science of social life; nor do I 
believe that sociology is or can be a science.” We may then speak of 
“the social sciences” only under permission. Perhaps the Lynds, the 
Murphys, and Dr. Kinsey would object. Mr. Irving’s statement, interpre- 
ting Urwick, is clarifying: “It cannot be a science, apparently, because 
by its scope and method it is voluntarily shut out from that conception, 
faith, or vision of the Good in which social phenomena can alone find 
their adequate explanation.” Science is such only as it is subservient to 
the “Good’—a Platonistic view. In the end, then, Urwick shows himself 
to be a philosopher in the Oxford “Greats” tradition, for he asserts that the 
social scientist fails because of the fatal limitation of the scientific method 
which makes him so content with mere “facts” that he “closes his eyes 
to the end, the good, the ideal, the things that are not of this world, the 
things that are God’s, which . . . are the only things that seriously matter 
ultimately.” The philosopher will note an interesting combination of Plato 
(with supposed Indian derivation) and Bergson in Urwick’s theory of 
“reality,” a theory which stems back from Kant to Plato and from Kant 
forward through Felix Adler. The Bergsonian emphasis recognizes two 
levels: the physical and biological, and the psychological and social. 
Urwick and Adler both held to the Platonic and Kantian view of the 
“Good,” and recognizing “change” (with Bergson), Urwick dealt with 
the economic dynamics of social life while Adler initiated the Ethical 
Culture Movement. 
Joun K. McCreary 

Bates College 


Juvenile Delinquency in Modern Society. By M. H. NeuMeyer. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 1949. Pp. iv, 335. $3.75. 
THE preface, somewhat more modest than the title, indicates that this 
book * ‘seeks to study juvenile delinquency in contemporary American 
society.” It disclaims any effort to provide a “system” of juvenile delin- 
quency, but claims that “the integration of significant materials, analyzed 
in terms of a general conceptional framework, aids in the inte rpretation 
of the basic data.” It is in terms of this claim to integrate significant 
materials that the book must, presumably, be evaluated. 
That the book contains an impressive mass of collected material, and 
that it represents a great deal of diligence and hard labour, it is hardly 
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possible to doubt. It comes close, perhaps, to what Louis Wirth used 
to call an “omnium gatherum.” But that it comes close to achieving any- 
thing that could be characterized as integration it is hardly possible to 
believe. Integration, surely, requires something more than the mere 
juxtaposition of lines of explanation; it requires, at least, an exploration 
of the relations among them. This, in the opinion of this reviewer, is what 
the book most notably fails to do. 

It not only fails to do this, but it seems to lack even the internal co- 
herence of its author's convictions. On the very first page of the first 
chapter he tells us that the basic conditions of delinquency “are an 
integral part of the fabric of modern society.” The rest of the book seems 
to be dedicated to the impression that the “basic factors and conditions” 
of juvenile delinquency are a vast variety of separate elements ranging 
from the uses of alcohol, drugs, tobacco, and sex to the inadequacy of 
the functioning of local churches. On p. 15 et seq., the author raises the 
problem of the meaning of “juvenile delinquency,” and seems to con- 

‘nde quite justly that it is a legal-statistical category. Who will be a 
.clinquent from among those who commit or omit a given type of overt 
behaviour is decided by the chances of age (varying by States), the act 
in question (varying by place), sex, arresting policy (varying in time 
and space), and court policy (varying likewise). To recognize these 
fundamental verities and then to proceed to discuss delinquents as though 
they represented either a psychological or a sociological category could 
be paralleled, one supposes, by discussing mud as though it were a 
chemical category. Everyone agrees that mud is sometimes a “problem”; 
but we do not enjoin the chemist to tell us its properties; we are ready 
to agree that it is simply not a scientific category. One cannot help hoping 
that the sociologist similarly will soon be freed from the necessity of 
dealing with categories that are not relevant to his science, and that 
therewith sociology may cease to be a “science of left-overs.” When 
that day comes, and, one may forecast, not till then, will there be some 
emergent possibilities of integration. 


University of Toronto Joun R. SEELEY 


NOTICE OF AN IMPORTANT BOOK 


Church and Sect in Canada. By S. D. Crarx. Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1949. Pp. 458. $4.75. 

This is an important sociological study of religious movements in Ca- 
nadian social development from 1790 to 1900. It should help to provide 


a background for the understanding of some phases of Canadian social 
development. 











PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
ONTARIO PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


Tue third Annual Meeting of the Ontario Psychological Association was 
held in the Hotel London, London, on January 21 and 22, 1949. There 
were 92 persons registered. 

The Friday afternoon session, under the chairmanship of Professor 
B. R. Philip, was devoted to the following papers: S. North, “An In- 
vestigation of Some of the Psychological Effects of Glutamic Acid on 
Mental Deficiency”; Miss A. McNabb, “A Preliminary Survey of Wechsler- 
Bellevue Results on Psychotic Patients after Prefrontal Lobotomy”; Miss 
M. E. Roseborough, “The Effect of Group Composition upon Individual 
and Group Performance”; C. R. Myers and H. O. Steer, “Test Scores as 
an Indication of Psychiatric Symptoms in a Group of Schizophrenic 
Patients”; H. J. Breen, “An Approach to Personality Study Through the 
Examination of Free-Hand Drawings of Socially Innocuous Figures’; 
H. O. Steer and A. E. Cox, “A Sampling of the Public’s Definition of 
Psychology.” 

On Friday evening Dr. R. B. MacLeod, Chairman of the Department 
of Psychology, Cornell University, delivered an address on “New Psy- 
chologies of Yesterday and Today.” 

The business session on Saturday morning adopted the Proceedings of 
the second Annual Meeting, the financial statement, and the Committee 
Reports. Dr. Dayhaw’s report from the Committee on Training dealt with 
the content, method, and organization of psychological teaching in uni- 
versities. The report from the Committee on Certification, presented by 
Dr. W. Wees, stressed the need for the identification of qualified psy- 
chologists by the training institutions. Mr. H. O. Steer indicated in the 
report from the Committee on Membership and Nominations that there 
were a total of 145 members in the Association. Miss M. Laurence dis- 
cussed the publishing of the Newsletter in her report from the Special 
Committee on Communications. 

The problem of obtaining a Provincial Charter for the Association 
was referred back to the Council for further consideration. The Council 
was also instructed to apply to the American Psychological Association 
for affiliation as a State society. 

Following the business session there was a panel discussion on “Train- 
ing in Psychology” under the chairmanship of Dr. L. T. Dayhaw, with 
Dr. N. W. Morton and Miss M. J. Wright participating. Discussion was 
concerned with course content, methods of teaching, and degree of 
specialization required at the undergraduate level. 
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At the Saturday luncheon meeting various local associations reported 
on their activities through the following representatives: Miss V. Cole, 
Queen’s Psychology Club; Dr. K. Rogers, Toronto Psychological Associa- 
tion; Mr. B. J. Dempsey, University of Western Ontario Psychology Club; 
Mr. A. B. Ferguson, University of Toronto Undergraduate Psychology 
Club; Miss D. Cadwell, Carleton College Psychology Club; Mr. H. 
Wideman, University of Toronto Graduate Psychology Club. 

Following these reports, Miss Ruth Lewis spoke on “Recent Develop- 
ments in Speech Therapy.” She mentioned the variety of approaches 
presented by delegates to the International Congress on Speech Therapy, 
and stressed the need for the special training of clinical psychologists in 
this area of speech defect. 

The President, Dr. Leola Neal, announced that the results of the 
election of the 1949 Executive were as follows: President, Dr. N. W. 
Morton; Vice President, Mr. J. B. Boyd; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. H. O. 
Steer. 

Saturday afternoon was devoted to a panel discussion on “The Psy- 
chological Scene,” under the chairmanship of Dr. C. R. Myers. Dr. W. 
Line reported on the International Congress on Mental Health and the 
active interest shown in their work by the United Nations. Dr. Bernhardt 
discussed the tensions project of UNESCO and its implications for a 
better understanding of the causes of war. Dr. Morton outlined the 
participation of universities in co-ordinated research conducted by the 
Defence Research Board. 

H. O. STEER 
Secretary-Treasurer 








